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THE  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EGYPT 


By  Raymond  Porter 


The  greatness  of  a  masterpiece  is  first 
of  all  in  its  abstract  qualities  as  a  work 
of  art,  but  no  masterpiece  can  ever  stand 
undisturbed  in  that  quality.  Always  we 
weave  a  fabric  of  the  personal  around 
it,  we  gossip  about  it  _and  its  creator  and 
as  time  goes  on  the  thing  created  by  an 
artist,  for  others  becomes  his  personal 
monument  and  through  him  a  monument 
of  his  time.  The  artist  is  an  unconscious 
historian  and  valued  as  such. 

To  travel  the  world  over  to  read  this 
history  left  by  its  artists  is  good,  but 
few  are  permitted  to  do  so,  yet  many 
have  searched  in  different  places  and  giv¬ 
en  their  finds  to  all  of  us  that  in  the 
museums  of  a  city  like  Boston  one  can 
nibble  if  not  browse  their  fill  through 
the  past  and  remain  at  home.  It  seems 
to  me  permissible  to  narrate  here  in  the 
Artgum  the  substance  of  some  of  my 
browsing.  I  can  easily  limit  myself  to 
sculpture  since  most  of  the  art  of  the 
past  that  has  been  preserved  is  sculpture. 

I  often  wander  among  the  great  casts 
of  Mayan  sculpture  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  and  try  to  project  myself  back 
to  the  jungles  of  Honduras  when  these 
strange  objects  were  being  made. 

Thousands  of  sun  blackened  slaves  ham¬ 
mering  away  with  clubs  and  picks  of 
stone  at  great  masses  of  stone  a  little 
less  hard  than  that  in  their  hands.  To 
remove  from  its  parent  rock  and  fashion 
the  great  hooked  nose  of  a  god  on  the 
facade  of  a  temple,  four  or  five  times 


the  amount  of  material  in  the  nose  it¬ 
self  had  to  be  pounded  away. 

These  slaves  were  not  the  artists,  the 
artist  was  doubtless  a  slave  and  had  to 
toil  without  end  and  as  today  he  prob¬ 
ably  designed  but  did  not  execute,  but 
over  him  was  a  priest  or  a  priest  king 
telling  him  what  to  do,  but  now  and  then 
in  spite  of  the  king  or  priest  he  changed 
or  added  to  the  design  he  had  been  told 
how  to  make,  and  the  art  that  the  rulers 
tried  to  hold  static  grew  and  changed, 
and  the  artist  did  create  as  he  had  from 
the  beginning  for  the  things  that  the  rul¬ 
ers  held  sacred  and  imposed  upon  him 
had  been  created  for  them  long  before 
by  other  artists. 

We  are  bewildered  when  we  see  this 
art,  it  is  strange  and  fantastic  at  first, 
upon  analysis  it  is  monstrous  and  cruel 
but  beautiful,  at  its  best  it  is  more  than 
barbaric,  here  and  there  are  carved  legs 
and  arms  and  faces  foreshortened  in  re¬ 
lief,  only  equalled  by  the  Greeks  within 
fifty  years  of  the  building  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon. 

These  artists  lived  in  a  savage  jungle 
within  a  riot  of  ruthless  life  and  their 
images  are  as  bewildering  and  cruel  as 
their  environment. 

Their  ornament  is  built  upon  the  things 
they  most  feared  and  loved,  reptiles  and 
death  and  the  florid  tropic  plants  and 
birds  with  jewelled  plumage.  The  zig¬ 
zag  and  geometric  design  of  the  savage 
leavened  with  the  images  of  living  things 
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made  them  true  artists.  This  sculpture  is 
all  the  record  of  the  race  that  is  left 
that  can  be  read  but  it  tells  us  all  the 
essentials.  It  is  a  true  monument. 

How  strange  to  us  the  color  of  their 
life.  The  substance  was  much  like  our 
own  but  the  realm  of  their  imagination, 
their  religion  and  superstition  as  por¬ 
trayed  in  these  stones,  was  a  savage 
nightmare.  It  was  an  ever  driving  fear 
of  fierce  gods  who  were  never  appeased. 
This  world  of  the  imagination  encroached 
upon  normal  life  at  every  point  and  there 
was  endless  ceremonial  and  *  endless 
building. 

Here  upon  a  lofty  stone  is  an  image 
of  a  king  so  overloaded  with  feathered 
diadem  and  necklace  and  bearing  such 
a  complication  of  scepters,  wands,  and 
insignia  that  he  quite  equals  the  leading 
lady  in  the  final  tableau  of  a  modern  re¬ 
view  and  in  a  way  his  work  was  much 
the  same;  he  was  dressed  up  to  be  looked 
at. 

We  know  that  the  reality  was  not  near¬ 
ly  so  extravagant  as  the  artist's  render¬ 
ing,  even  as  the  leading  lady  when  used 
for  a  design  on  a  fashion  magazine.  We 
can  reconstruct  the  original  as  he  prob¬ 


ably  was.  A  hard  working  king  with  a 
wooden  headdress  covered  with  mosaic 
and  soaring  plumes,  armlets  and  collars 
of  gold  and  girdle  of  snake  skin,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  army  of  sacrificing  priests 
as  bizarre  as  he  and  watched  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  worshippers  and  used  by  an  ar¬ 
tist  to  adorn  more  temples  for  more  wor¬ 
ship  to  inspire  more  artists,  a  very  fas¬ 
cinating  sequence. 

In  the  library  of  the  museum  are  great 
paintings  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lincoln  Smith 
an  alumnus  of  our  school  showing  some 
of  these  monuments  as  they  are  today 
standing  in  the  jungle.  A  library  of 
books  has  been  written  upon  them  and 
an  army  of  savants  is  at  work  trying  to 
read  the  glyphs  carved  upon  them. 

But  of  all  ancient  works  of  art  of  their 
magnitude  these  sculptures  are  unique  in 
that  they  stand  alone  without  the  gossip 
of  history  to  weave  a  web  of  romance 
and  of  the  personal  around  them.  The 
art  of  Egypt  and  Greece  leans  strongly 
upon  tradition  and  history  and  that  is 
part  of  their  charm.  But  here  we  have 
the  pure  abstract  and  the  charm  of  its 
mystery  and  challenge  to  our  imagina¬ 
tions  cannot  be  denied. 


SERVICE 

JEANNE  EUNICE  KANTOR. 


In  that  simple  word  service  a  multitude 
of  meaning  is  concealed. 

Service  is  the  doing  of  something  to 
benefit  or  aid  another.  Service  may  be 
doing  a  kind  deed  for  a  friend,  lending 
your  abilities  to  your  school,  showing 
your  spirit,  or  repaying  an  obligation. 

Every,.,  student  here,  immediately  upon 
entering,  assumes  a  debt.  A  debt  they 
owe  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  that  can  be  repaid  only  by  ser¬ 
vice.  Service  should  be  given  willingly, 
gladly,  and  happily ;  better  none  than 
those  deeds  which  are  done  begrudgingly 
and  unwillingly. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  doing  things  for  others. 
Whether  they  are  for  friends,  school, 
community  or  state.  A  spirit  of  belong¬ 
ing  among  your  fellows,  a  feeling  of  ac¬ 


complishing  something  worth-while,  and 
a  pleasure  in  the  doing.  You  will  find 
by  helping  your  friends,  assisting  your 
teachers,  showing  school  spirit  by  parti¬ 
cipating  in  school  activities,  or  in  the 
service  you  offer  your  state,  either  in 
the  industrial,  commercial,  or  the  teach¬ 
ing  fields,  as  an  honest  endeavor  to  show 
your  appreciation  for  what  you  are  re¬ 
ceiving  so  open-handedly,  yours  will  be 
the  greater  advantage. 

The  word  should  not  be  an  empty  word 
just  to  be  talked  about,  it  is  a  challenge! 
The  Junior  Class  has  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  since  their  freshmen  days  of  be¬ 
ing  eager  and  keen  to  serve.  The  word 
is  a  symbol  to  them,  a  symbol  of  good 
fellowship,  helping  one  another,  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  school  spirit  and  appreciation,  and 
a  banner  to  flaunt  upon  graduation — 
SERVICE. 
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A  review  of  the  history  of  our  school 
shows  an  advancement  of  which  its 
founders  and  graduates  might  well  be 
proud.  Over  fifty  years  ago  a  small  body 
of  men  and  women,  anxious  to  further 
the  cause  of  art,  instituted  a  place  from 
which  should  be  sent  forth,  carriers  of 
the  gospel  of  art.  They  had  dreams ; 
dreams  just  as  a  proud  and  loving  mother 
might  have  for  the  future  of  her  child 
in  the  accomplishment  of  all  things  both 
great  and  noble.  And  they  were  confi¬ 
dent  that  there  would  be  others  of  the 
same  mind  who  would  follow  in  their 
footsteps  and  carry  on  those  same  cher¬ 
ished  ideals.  The  years  have  rolled  on ; 
students  have  come  and  gone.  But  each 
year  has  seen  a  vastly  different  group 
of  young  men  and  women  leave  these 
doors,  from  the  group  who  had  entered 
four  years  before.  The  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  those  who  have  made  such  an 
education  possible  has  fallen  upon  them. 
Behind  all  the  youthful  gaiety  is  a 
deeper  appreciation  that  they  are  a  select 
few,  privileged  to  represent  the  only 


school  of  its  kind  in  the  country  or  even 
the  world.  Knowing  this,  they  have 
stepped  into  this  practical  world  of  ours 
full  of  determination  and  resolved  that 
they  shall  carry  on  that  standard  of  the 
school  which  has  been  intrusted  to  them. 
Many  have  become  famous,  and  all  have 
attained  success  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  but  whatever  has  been  the  height 
of  their  achievements,  they  have  always 
reflected  credit  on  their  school . 

But  consider  what  other  art  schools 
have  been  doing  in  the  meantime.  Can 
you  find  another  one  like  ours  ?  Some  of 
them  may  have  become  successful  to  a 
degree,  but  if  you  were  to  better  acquaint 
yourself  with  their  life,  you  would  find 
no  such  co-operation,  no  such  loyalty, 
and  no  such  ideals  as  exist  here.  Aren’t 
you  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  big  art 
school  family  ! 

Behind  every,  successful  institution 
there  is  some  perpetuating  force,  and 
friends,  the  secret  of  the  success  of  our 
school  since  its  foundation  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  two  words  —  SCHOOL 
SPIRIT.  F.  H.  R.  ’26. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ’26 


Is  the  same  old  spirit  there  in  the 
Junior  class?  We’ll  say  it  is!  The  co¬ 
operation,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  class  has  proved  true 
“blue”  again.  Our  class,  which  has  yet 
to  be  overcome  by  any  task,  no  matter 
how  great,  spent  unlimited  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  material  for  this  Junior  is¬ 
sue.  We  feel  certain  that  our  school¬ 
mates  appreciate  it.  Because  so  much 
material  was  handed  in,  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  we  were  unable  to  publish 
it  all.  The  articles  first  turned  in  were 
those  chosen.  Both  the  editor  and  the 


reporter  wish  to  thank  most  heartily  the 
following  contributors :  Eleanore  Hol¬ 
land,  Fred  O’Hara,  Marion  Clark,  Lydia 
Mower,  Blanche  Hart,  Kenneth  Morang, 
Elizabeth  Ashton,  Leon  Kibbe,  Catherine 
Tracy,  Rae  Esner,  Helen  Bagley,  Irene 
Cullati,  Elmer  Hall,  Paul  Vancini,  Ma¬ 
rion  Atkins,  Matilda  Segal,  Anna  Bloom- 
strom,  Helen  Marshall,  and  especially 
Henry  Klein  and  George  Young,  who 
gave  every  spare  moment  to  soliciting 
advertisements  to  make  possible  several 
extra  pages  of  news. 

Edna  Applebee 

Fred  Robinson 
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THE  WOMAN-HATER 

By  Eleanor  Holland 


A  tall  young  man  elbowed  his  way 
out  of  the  crowded  luncheon  spa  and 
the  stool  he  had  occupied  straightway 
was  straddled  by  a  patient  patron.  Two 
pairs  of  eyes  followed  the  man’s  slow 
progress. 

“Know  him  ?” 

“Sure, — Rogers.” 

Reference  was  to  the  man  who  had 
gone  out.  The  pert  young  thing  behind 
the  counter  interrupted.  She  had  noticed 
the  interest  aroused  by  the  chap  who  had 
departed. 

“That’s  his  name,  is  it?  He  either 
hates  the  world  or  loves  himself.  Or¬ 
ders,  eats,  pays,  and  leaves !”  she 
chirped. 

“Hates  you.  I  guess.  And  all  women  !’’ 
he  said. 

“A  woman  hurt  him,”  growled  the  oth¬ 
er  man. 

The  girl  behind  the  slab  was  interested 
and  proceeded  to  get  the  story.  “I  knew 
him  in  college.  He  was  quite  a  success. 
Editor  of  the  Weekly,  manager  of  foot¬ 
ball  and  socially  presentable.  Good 
dancer,  knew  when  and  where  to  fold 
his  napkin — and  was  covering  the  uni¬ 
versity  for  every  paper  in  the  world — 
I  guess.  He’s  city  editor  of  the  Trib 
now.” 

He  paused  while  the  girl  served  his 
pie  and  a  double  square  of  gratis  cheese. 

“Yes,  he  wrote  the  college  show,  too. 
Rogers  was  quite  the  boy.  Then  he  made 
his  mistake — a  woman,  sure.  She  was 
on  our  sheet — brilliant  and  fascinating. 
Well,  to  cut  it  short,  she  wrote  the  story 
of  the  age.  Startling  revelations,  riot¬ 
ous  fraternity  dances,  paid  athletes,  profs, 
who  sold  honors  at  auction — remember?” 

“Sure.  The  story  was  refuted.  Every 
grad  in  the  country  was  indignant  at  the 
onslaught — So  he’s  the  man  ?” 

“Well — it  was  proved  that  his  sweet¬ 
heart  was  the  author — if  you  remember 
— but  he  got  the  blame.  He  packed  up 
and  left  his  degree  behind  him.  He’s 
been  back  here  about  a  month  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  on  the  job  was  to  fire 
every  woman  on  the  paper — except  one.” 

“Bet  that  one  was  young  Jane 
Thorpe.” 


“Righto — she  can’t  write — talks  worse 
and  yet  has  never  missed  a  story.” 

“I  know — you  look — you  fall,  and  you 
wonder  why  you  ever  tripped.” 

The  girl  behind  the  counter  had  her  say 
once  more — 

“I  never  met  an  altogether  woman- 
hater  yet.” 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Boston  premier 
of  the  finest — Broadway  revue.  The 
usual  cosmopolitan  crowd  attended — 
anxious  representatives  of  the  producer, 
the  author  of  the  book  and  lyrics,  the 
composer,  the  New  York  orchestra  direc¬ 
tor  and  other  lesser  luminaries.  Not 
least  in  number  were  the  handsomely 
gowned  women,  debutantes  of  today  and 
a  generation  ago,  their  escorts  in  din¬ 
ner  jackets  and  full  evening  attire. 
Present  were  students — hundreds  of  them 
— who  form  an  important  part  of  all 
Boston  musical  production  audiences, 
clerks  and  business  men,  doctors  and 
bankers.  A  typically  Boston  medley 
which  makes  a  first  night  distinct  in  that 
it  is  Boston — a  city  of  traditions — proud 
of  its  own  and  negligibly  transient. 

As  she  followed  the  usher  to  her  seat, 
Jane  Thorpe  wondered  what  freak  of 
taste  would  induce  a  dramatic  critic  to 
attend  a  stupid  drama — when  it  was  his 
prerogative  to  be  an  important  part  of 
this  audience.  She  was  a  bit  early.  Time 
enough  to  take  in  her  surroundings  and 
get  some  concept  of  the  show  from  her 
program. 

The  usher  had  designated  the  end  seat 
of  the  row — and  her  flurry  of  excite¬ 
ment  as  she  entered  made  her  unmindful 
that  occupation  of  the  inside  chair  would 
save  the  distraction  of  arising  should  her 
neighbor  prove  a  belated  arrival. 

At  the  overture — she  was  still  con¬ 
sulting  her  program.  The  polite  “Rise, 
please !”  of  the  usher,  crooned  to  ears 
unprepared. 

She  attempted  the  impossible  feat  of 
gathering  in  her  right  hand  a  silk  bag, 
a  hat,  a  letter  from  an  admirer  and  a 
pencil  and  pad  for  notes,  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  arise  from  her  seat  and  cling  to 
the  temporarily  precious  program  with 
her  left.  The  hat,  a  smart  turban  affair, 
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dropped  to  the  floor  and  rolled  down  the 
aisle,  the  bag  thudded  to  the  carpet,  the 
pencil  disappeared  and  she  was  helpless, 
half  standing,  half  sitting  in  that  pos¬ 
ture  peculiar  to  risers  from  theatre  chairs, 
while  the  prospective  occupant  of  the 
next  seat  chased  the  hat  down  the  aisle. 
The  rescue  was  not  comple  ely  success¬ 
ful.  With  masculine  clumsiness  he  had 
trod  on  the  hat  as  it  was  rolling  into 
the  orchestra  pit. 

The  distraction  was  distressing,  the 
girl  felt  exceedingly  foolish,  as  polite 
amusement,  repressed  though  audible, 
was  evidenced.  The  pursuer  was  esti¬ 
mating  the  damage  his  foot  had  done 
as  he  slowly  returned  the  crumpled  hat 
in  hand.  The  calamity  was  over  in  a 
minute.  Then  the  curtain  rose  and  the 
more  potent  distraction  served  to  hold  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  un¬ 
programmed  comedy  of  the  hat.  All  eyes 
except  two  pairs  were  toward  the  stage. 
Those  of  Jane  Thorpe  were  held  en¬ 
tranced  as  she  dumbly  returned  the 
startled  stare  of  the  city  editor. 

She  mumbled  some  word  of  thanks,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  hat  without  a  move  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  present  when  Rogers  made 
known  his  in'ention  to  occupy  that  seat 
on  the  other  side  of  her  own. 

As  the  curtain  fell  she  hoped  he  would 
seek  the  solace  of  a  cigarette — whole  tem¬ 
porary  asylum  was  to  be  had  by  con¬ 
centration  on  her  program.  Then  her 
resentment  mastered  her.  He  was  here 
to  see  how  she  reviewed  the  show,  she 
knew  him,  his  history,  his  hatred  of  the 
sex  and  his  bare  tolerance  of  her  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  staff. 

“I  had  no  idea  when  I  accepted  this 
assignment,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  a  test  case 
was  to  be  made  of  my  ability.”  She 
stared  defiantly  into  his  eyes. 

He  showed  in  the  persistence  of  his 
wide  eyed  astonishment  that  her  remark 
had  been  injustified. 

“I  was  surprised  very  much  to  find  you 
here,  Miss  Thorpe.  The  city  desk  and 
the  dramatic  department  are  often  unin¬ 
formed  of  each  other’s  doing — Curwood 
neglected  to  mention  who  was  covering 
the  show  for  him.  May  I  say  the  sur¬ 
prise  was  pleasant?”  he  added. 

Her  silence  intimated  that  she  was  un¬ 
convinced.  In  reality  the  inner  urge  to 


meet  him  more  than  half  way  could  find 
no  outlet  in  speech. 

“Oh,  please,  Miss  Thorpe,  why  be  so 
offish?  My  er — evident  office  prejudices 
might  be  forgotten  outside  the  city  room 
and  haven’t  attended  a  performance  with 
a  girl  in  years.” 

The  curtain  rose  to  a  noisy  chorus 
number  shutting  off  her  reply — their 
fused  spirits  for  the  time  made  congenial 
by  the  laugh  provok'ng  banter  of  the  cast. 

In  the  exodus  from  the  theatre  he 
was  allowed  to  assist  with  her  wraps. 
He  fell  in  place  behind  her  and  the  girl 
dissembled  completely.  She  accepted  an 
invitation  to  sup  and  dance  with  him  at 
a  nearby  hotel. 

As  she  contemplated  the  menu  she 
wondered  at  the  transformation  in  her 
companion — which  became  noticeable  im¬ 
mediately.  He  suddenly  was  depressed. 
The  light  repartee  of  the  taxi  and  the¬ 
atre  no  longer  found  origin  in  him.  She 
attempted  to  make  conversation. 

His  replies,  laconic  a-1d  simple,  were 
discouraging.  Rogers  had  slumped  on 
the  bench  of  the  booth — his  thoughts  obvi¬ 
ously  far  away — his  neglect  apparently 
unrealized. 

As  the  silence  continued — she  thought 
more  and  more  of  this  man — of  his  past 
and  she  half  regretted  her  presence  with 
him  in  public.  She  wondered  what  sort 
of  woman  it  was,  who  had  betrayed  his 
confidence  and  his  trust. 

Her  natural  sympathy  radiated  across 
the  table — encompassing  all — his  bitter¬ 
ness,  his  sordid  friendship  with  the  woman 
of  her  mind’s  eye,  the  bugaboo  of  public 
opinion — the  hate  of  the  people  past  and 
present  of  the  university — 

“Jane!”  he  began — “Jane,  you’re  a 
sweet  girl.  Almost  like  a  sister.” 

A  sister  indeed !  And  even  this  poor 
compliment  had  been  spoiled  by  the  cyni¬ 
cal  inflection  of  his  voice. 

And  then  he  was  gone!  Away  from 
the  table — his  departure  unexcused  and 
pardon  unasked.  He  was  crazy ! 

She  began  to  gather  her  things  and 
ascertain  whether  her  companion  had 
troubled  himself  while  moved  by  temper¬ 
ament  to  pay  the  check. 

The  waiter  appeared  and  set  the  or¬ 
dered  food  on  the  table  coincidentally 
with  the  return  of  Rogers  with  another 
man. 
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“Don't  bother,  waiter.  We’re  going 
to  leave.  I’ll  take  the  check,”  was  his 
greeting. 

(The  girl) — “One  moment,  Mr. 
Rogers,  I  think  that — ” 

“Please!”  he  appealed.  “Not  now,  I 
wish  to  present  Mr.  Kempton.”  She  cool¬ 
ly  acknowledged  the  introduction. 

“Mr.  Kempton  has  requested  that  we 
complete  a  supper  at  his  apartment,  and 
it  would  please  me  greatly  if  you  would 
accept.” 

He  had  returned  evidently  to  normal. 
Some  great  worry  probably  accounted 
for  his  digression  from  formality — a 
premonition  of  excitement  made  definite 
her  acceptance  of  the  strange,  unexpected 
invitation.  The  girl  speculated  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  fourth  member  of  the 
party — Ivempton’s  wife  probably. 

They  were  jounced  and  bounced 
through  the  rough  shod  streets  as  only 
a  Boston  taxi  can  jostle  its  occupants. 

Rogers  was  too  much  taken  w’th  his 
thoughts  to  bother  to  talk.  She  directed 
the  conversation  along  a  safe  course, 
neither  evinced  great  interest  and  the 
ominous  silence  which  followed,  allowed 
the  girl  to  sense  an  impending  crisis. 

The  cab  after  travelling  an  intermin¬ 
able  distance  along  Commonwealth  Ave¬ 
nue  stopped  before  a  greystone  apart¬ 
ment  block.  In  the  vestibule  Kempton 
rang  a  bell  and  Jane  thought  it  strange 
he  was  without  a  key  to  his  own  house. 

They  entered  the  elevator  and  the  girl 
followed  the  two  along  a  third  floor  cor¬ 
ridor.  The  door  opened.  “Bobbie !’’ 
(the  voice  richly  contralto)  “you  said 
you  had  a  little  surprise  for  me!”  Rogers 
was  as  a  man  of  the  plains,  bent  forward 
in  a  posture  of  eagerness — awaiting  with 
straining  ears  the  hoof  beats  that  prom¬ 
ised  guidance  aright  to  a  lost  trail — 

Jane  attempted  to  assure  herself  that 
the  whole  thing  was  ludicrous.  Her  cue 
was  absolute  unconcern — probably  later, 
amusement.  The  whole  atmosphere  was 
tense.  Why  should  the  approach  of  this 
woman  have  a  weird  effect?  Probably 
an  old  friend  of  Rogers,  a  past  sweet¬ 
heart — perhaps,  and  then  she  knew — the 
other  woman. 

The  apparition  of  the  voice  stood  in 
the  doorway.  The  face  the  girl  gazed 
awestruck.  It  was  pallid — death  like — 


intensifying  the  redness  of  the  deep  hued 
full  l  ps.  Her  eyes  travelled  to  the  blue- 
black  hair,  tightly  drawn,  yet  poorly  con- 
cea'  •  ■°r  its  abundance  so  beautifully 
coiled  atop  the  oval  head.  The  woman 
presented  a  study  in  black,  white  and 
red.  the  slim  lines  of  the  black  gown 
bourn1 ’ng  the  whiteness  of  the  neck. 

Kempton  turned  to  the  woman — 
“Phyllis,  I  wish  you  to  meet  Miss 
Th~rre,  a  dear  friend  of  Hal’s.  Miss 
Thorpe — Miss  Morley.”  So  she  wasn’t 
KemoVin’s  wife. 

Th  woman  called  Phyllis  was  speak¬ 
ing — “Poor  Hal !  He’s  been  having  a 
hard  t’me  of  it,  hasn’t  he,  poor  old  boy!” 
She  p’aced  her  arms  about  him.  Jane 
tried  to  act  her  unconcern ;  think  it  she 
coul  1  not.  “Dowered  with  the  hate  of 
ha'e  the  scorn  of  scorn — the  love  of 
love  ’ — what  a  marvellous  being  she  was  ! 
“L  w'  of  love,  Hal — that  never  bothered 
you  boy.  When  all  the  world  told  Hal 
wh"t  a  awful  creature  his  Phyllis  was — 
he  ’eft — didn’t  he.”  She  accompanied  her 
words  with  gentle  strokes  of  his  black 
hair  crooning  in  low  tones  that  had  the 
qua! ’tv  of  flowing  water. 

The  woman  continued.  Rogers  pensive, 
his  face  covered  with  his  hands.  “Can’t 
make  my  Hal  love  me  any  more,  can 
I?  Wouldn’t  listen  to  my  story  at  all. 
Though1  Phyllis  was  his  defiler.  Then 
he  leaves  for  six  long  years.” 

She  leaned  over  him  and  kissed  his 
checks  w’th  respectful  tenderness. 

The  pang  of  this  hurt  the  watching 
girl,  so  she  breathed  an  audible  sigh. 

Rogers  was  huddled  in  his  chair,  the 
woman  leaning  over  him.  Jane  withdrew 
her  fascinated  gaze  and  saw  Kempton 
standing  in  the  doorway.  She  felt  more 
than  ever  the  interloper. 

Finally  Kempton  spoke: 

“This  must  all  seem  strange,  Miss 
Thorpe.  Probably  know  me,  do  you  ? 
Doesn’t  matter,  anyway.  Kicked  out  of 
college,  took  money  for  playing  base¬ 
ball.  then  got  caught  representing  my 
university  on  the  gridiron.  One  of  those 
cases  where  an  ‘example’  had  to  be  made. 
Well,  I  was  rather  bitter.  I  collected 
a  lot  of  fact  and  fancy  and  framed  it 
into  a  story — after  a  while.  Miss  Mor¬ 
ley  passed  it  to  her  editor  and  it  was 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-one 
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WHAT  FLOWER  WILL  YOU  HAVE? 
Language  of  the  Flowers 


Alice  Vianello 

Honeysuckle 

Sweetness 

Blanche  Hart 

Pansy 

Thought 

Mary  Dolan 

Geranium 

Consolation 

Eleanor  Holland 

Fern 

Fascination 

Lydia  Mower 

Cowslip 

Pensiveness 

Marion  Clark 

Camelia 

Loveliness 

Helen  Bagley 

Balsam 

Sympathy 

Helen  Boyle 

Candytuft 

Friendliness 

Helen  Kelley 

Daisy 

Content 

Dorothy  White 

Passion  Flower 

Faith 

Virginia  Dowling 

Ivy 

Friendship 

Jeanne  Kantor 

Fuschia 

Vivacity 

Beatrice  Paipert 

Red  Clover 

Industry 

Teddy  Brotman 

Violet 

Modesty 

Henrietta  Webb 

Smilax 

Constancy 

Katherine  Tracy 

White  Jasmine 

Amiability 

Margaret  Hughes 

Woodbine 

Affection 

Thelma  Sundlie 

Daisy 

Contentment 

Margaret  Coombs 

Ivy 

Friendship 

Our  Trees 

Elmer  Hall 

Ash 

Discretion 

Chas.  Austin 

Palm 

Victory 

Fred  Russell 

Oak 

Hospitality 

Fred  Robinson 

Pine 

Heroism 

Louis  Novak 

Cedar 

Greatness  ai 

Henry  Klein 

Pomegranate 

Hope 

IRENE  CULLATI,  ’26. 


LUNCH  TIME  COURTESIES 


1.  Be  sure  to  dash  down  to  the  lunch¬ 
room  before  the  bells  ring.  They 
are  only  rung  so  the  electrician  can 
earn  a  living. 

2.  Always  rush  up  to  buy  checks.  Knock 
down  at  least  three  freshmen.  They 
make  a  beautiful  green  carpet  to 
walk  on. 

3.  Always  elbow  your  way  through  the 
crowd.  That’s  what  your  early  athetic 
training  is  for. 

4.  Be  sure  to  push  through  a  group  of 
girls.  It  would  be  impolite  if  you 
didn’t  ram  yourself  into  their  midst. 
They  would  believe  that  nobody 
cared  for  their  society. 

5.  When  you  get  to  the  counter  de¬ 
mand  that  your  order  be  taken  im¬ 
mediately.  Inform  those  who  wait 


on  you  that  they  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  your  wants 
first. 

6.  Make  comments  about  the  food.  It 
is  encouraging  to  those  who  serve  it. 

7.  Spill  your  soup  over  half  a  dozen 
people.  It  is  their  fault.  They  ought 
to  wear  raincoats. 

8.  Don’t  bother  to  look  for  a  waste 
basket.  Throw  your  rubbish  on  the 
floor.  The  sweeper  likes  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  picking  it  up. 

9.  Stand  in  the  doorways.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  climb  over  your  back. 

10.  When  you  finish  lunch  tramp  up  to 
the  hall  and  sing  or  whistle  the  latest 
popular  songs.  The  girls  enjoy  listen¬ 
ing  to  them. 

R.  E.  ’26. 
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WANTED! 

Artists  Willing  to  Start  in  on  Tzvo 
Hundred  Dollars  a  Week 


Take  our  art  course  of  twenty-five  les¬ 
sons  for  only  $1.98  and  you  can  fill  posi¬ 
tions  like  the  above.  The  newspapers 
are  full  of  such  “ads”  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  “old  masters”  wasted  time  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  draw.  Our  special  method  en¬ 
ables  you  to  accomplish  as  much  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  a  day. 

Get  into  this  well  paying  profession 
aid  receive  helpful  criticisms  with  each 
lesson. 

There  is  no  life  so  joyous,  so  carefree 
as  that  of  an  artist.  Studio  life  is  fas¬ 
cinating.  Our  course  takes  you  blithely 
out  of  the  rut  and  puts  music  in  your 
heart  and  turns  your  tears  to  laughter. 

FREE!  COMPLETE  ARTIST’S 
OUTFIT.  FREE! 

Read  the  following  list  of  only  a  few 
of  our  graduates  and  some  of  their  tes¬ 
timonials. 

Mr.  George  Diddit  writes  that  he  is 
now  staff  artist  of  the  Hickville  “Hand- 
Pump.” 

Miss  Ella  Yaytor,  after  a  life  of  ups 
and  downs,  has  become  an  artist  of  note. 


Miss  Hester  Laff  is  a  costume  design¬ 
er  for  the  large  mail-order  house,  Beers, 
Sawbuck  &  Co. 

Mr.  Egbert  Van  Camp  now  has  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  with  the  city— paint¬ 
ing  traffic  lanes. 

Mr.  Enos  Little  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  paint  immediately  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  He  did  two  houses  and  a  hen-coop. 

Mr.  Luke  Duhm  is  designing  men’s 
overalls  for  Mart-Haffner  &  Sharks. 

Miss  Olive  Oyle  recently  designed  the 
Coffen  Tablet  dedicated  to  the  Home  for 
Retired  Perspective  Victims. 

Miss  Lotta  Coyne  writes  us  from 
Paris  ! 

Gentlemen — You  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  I  have  just  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  drawing  crosswood 
puzzles. 

Sincerely, 

LOTTA  COYNE, 

Paris,  Maine. 
WRITE  NOW! 
ACADEMY  DE  BOX  ARTS, 
BURLAP  CORNERS,  MICH. 

F.  H.  R. 


AN  EVENING  WITH  MY  GIRL 


I  Uok  her  out  at  eventide, 

(The  girl  I  hope  to  make  my  bride). 

The  time  we  had  was  all  one  thrill, 

But  read  this  ballad  of  my  bill. 

To  where  we  dined,  the  taxi  fee 
Just  set  me  back  an  even — $3. 

The  dinner,  which  was  very  fine, 
Reduced  my  rotund  roll  by — $9. 

The  cloak  room  isn’t  just  for  fun, 
To  keep  our  wraps  it  cost  me — $1. 

Taxi  to  the  theatre  (this  •  life’s  im¬ 
mense)  . 

Tho  but  two  blocks  cost — $.50. 

The  show  (its  jokes  were  made  by 
Noah) 

Cost  for  two  tickets,  only — $4. 

To  get  our  wraps  was  more  expense, 
The  check  and  tips  were — $.80. 


Inside  a  taxi  we  rode  thru 
The  crowded  streets,  another — $2. 

It  left  us  at  the  Ritz 

Where  supper  set  me  back  a — $5. 

And  tips  besides  (you  cannot  “holler”) 
Increased  the  cost  another — $1. 

I  near  forgot  the  roses  plenty, 

I  sent  her,  and  they  cost  me — $20. 

And  then  (I  had  to  do  it  nifty) 

We  taxied  to  her  home — $3.50. 

After  we  kissed  good  night  (immense). 
I  subwayed  home  for,  but — $.05. 

Believe  me  I  helped  Broadway  thrive, 
I  spent— $49.85. 

And  yet,  remember  I’m  content, 

My  girl  is  worth  it  every — $.01. 

(“ Dear ”  according  to  Webster’s 
means  “expensive.”) 

ANONYMOUS. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  STANLEY  W. 
WOODWARD 


n  conjunction  with  the  printing  of 
four  cuts  from  paintings  by  Stanley  W. 
Woodward,  obtained  again  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Sidney  Woodward  of 
Irving  and  Casson,  we  are  writing  up 
his  oil  exhibit  separately.  Although  the 
artist’s  first  exhibit  in  oils,  it  is  well 
worth  a  special  review. 

The  entire  collection  is  characterized 
by  a  fine  virility  and  power,  with  the 
marines  especially  vibrating  with  the 
might  of  the  ocean.  An  unusual  variety 
of  feeling  is  a  merit  of  the  showing,  for 
the  landscapes  are  quite  different  from 
the  marines.  Where  the  latter  are  broad 
and  masterful,  the  former  are  delicate 
and  gem-like.  For  example,  there  is  one 
little  shore  scene  “As  the  Tide  Ebbs” 
(the  artist’s  favorite,  by  the  way)  that 
is  finely  peaceful  and  quietly  charming- 
in  effect.  His  inshore  landscapes,  as  “Hill 
Pasture,’’  are  still  different,  deliberate 
and  pastoral.  Mr.  Woodward  shows  an 
unusual  versatility  in  being  able  to  thus 
cleverly  paint  in  several  styles,  and  shows 
a  nice  observation  and  understanding  of 
nature. 

“Moonlight  on  the  Cove,”  one  of  the 
cuts,  is  a  luminous,  marine  of  the  ocean 
under  a  full  moon.  Mr.  Woodward  spent 
almost  two  weeks  observing  and  making- 
notes  of  the  sea  beneath  the  moon  be¬ 
fore  he  even  attempted  to  paint  it.  He 
found  that  the  moon’s  position  in  the 
heavens  determined  colors,  values,  and 
forms.  This  fact  is  apparent  in  his  three 
moonlight  studies.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  the  composition  of  this 
“Moonlight  on  the  Cove”  for  every  can¬ 
vas  is  noteworthy  for  its  excellent  ar¬ 
rangement.  His  forms  are  always  very 
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definite  and  well-shaped,  and  his  chiaro¬ 
scuro  striking. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
group  and  one  of  which  we  have  a  cut, 
is  “Mt.  Lafayette.”  The  artist  has  not 
only  a  remarkable  power  of  observation 
but  one  of  great  assimilation.  He  paints 
a  good  part  of  this  canvas  from  small 
sketches  and  from  memory.  The  study 
is  impregnated  with  the  grandeur  and 
nobility  of  a  rugged  mountain.  The  sun 
on  the  snow  makes  effective  spotting  and 
cleverly  emphasizes  the  effect  of  height 
and  glory. 

“Crashing  Surf”  is  stunning  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  collection.  In  this,  as  in 
all  the  ocean  painting,  there  is  a  glorious 
sweep  of  movement  that  is  secured  part¬ 
ly  from  technical  treatment  and  from 
clever  juxtaposition  and  passages  of 
color. 

“Mid- Atlantic”  is  breath-taking  in  its 
scope  and  nautical  immensity.  The 
breaking  swells  seem  to  extend  for  miles 
and  miles  to  the  restless,  interestingly 
uneven  horizon.  It  is  an  ambitious  and 
creditable  performance. 

Although  most  of  the  marines  show 
little  sky,  the  landscapes  reveal  a  dis¬ 
tinct  flare  for  skies.  The  sky  in  “As  the 
Tide  Ebbs”  shows  a  very  lovely  transi¬ 
tion  from  cerulean  blue  to  purple  at  the 
horizon.  The  color  itself  is  remarkably 
clear  and  transparent.  His  clouds,  too, 
are  well  conceived  and  beautifully  paint¬ 
ed.  “World  Fliers”  shows  an  interesting 
skv  dotted  with  a  fleet  of  air  planes. 

Straightforward,  spontaneous.  com¬ 
pelling  in  every  respect,  the  exhibit  has 
an  appeal  for  the  most  stupid  layman 
as  well  as  the  connoisseur. 
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COURTESY  OF  THE  CASSON  GALLERIES 


Moonlight  on  the  Cove 


Crashing  Surf —  Ogunquit 
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A  LAY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE 


This  is  a  theme,  concerned  with  the 
cream, 

Of  the  art  of  Ancient  Greece, 

Where  men  could  do  what  they  thought 
was  true, 

Without  a  government  lease. 

Among  them  were  two,  who  knew  that 
they  knew, 

Just  how  to  do  it  with  paint, 

To  determine  the  best,  they  were  put 
to  a  test, 

Which  offered  no  sign  of  complaint. 

Zeuxis  was  one  who  was  in  on  the  fun, 

He  painted  remarkably  well ; 

Now  Parrhasius  swore,  evermore,  ever¬ 
more, 

His  rival  he  surely  would  quell. 

So  there  on  the  sand,  with  the  palette 
in  hand, 

Each  strove  for  the  ideal  illusion, 

Many  days  past,  they  were  finished  at 
last, 

Which  heralded  beaucoup  confusion. 

Zeuxis  he  painted,  fruit  that  was 
sainted, 

The  canvas  was  set  in  the  street, 

The  birds  from  the  sky,  swope  down 
with  a  cry, 

And  pecked  with  intention  to  eat. 

Then  from  the  crowd,  arose  long  and 
loud, 

A  yell  that  e’en  challenged  the  sun, 

It  rose  to  a  roar,  like  the  waves  on  the 
shore, 

Yes!  Zeuxis  surely  had  won. 

Then  he  of  that  daub,  bowed  to  the 
mob, 


Positively  his  rival  was  cooled, 

His  painting  must  seem,  idealistic  su¬ 
preme, 

When  even  the  birdies  are  fooled, 

“Parrhasius,  you  nin,”  he  quoth,  with 
a  grin, 

“Before  this  assembled  riffraff, 

Exhibit  your  work,”  he  said  with  a 
smirk, 

“That  we  all  might  enjoy  a  good  laugh.” 

So  Parrhasius  hung  his  work  in  the 
sun, 

The  canvass  was  heavily  veiled, 

He  murmured  no  word,  that  was  to  be 
heard, 

But  everyone  hooted  and  wailed. 

“Most  cowardly  snake,”  Bold  Zeuxis 
spake, 

“Tear  off  the  veil,  let  us  see,” 

Then  Parrhasius  bowed  and  he 
chuckled  aloud, 

“Friend  Zeuxis,  your  ’way  up  a  tree.” 

Then  with  an  oath,  friend  Zeuxis 
quoth, 

“Jester  your  day  is  at  hand, 

By  the  holiest  sect,  fool !  you  are 
wrecked,” 

And  he  snatched  for  the  veil  on  the 
stand. 

The  veil  never  moved  as  soon  will  be 
proved, 

And  Zeuxis  keeled  over  and  fainted. 

The  blundering  old  weasel  found  the 
veil  on  the  easel 

Was  one  that  was  beautifully  painted. 

Frederick  O’Hara. 


A  TRUE  LITTLE  POEM 

The  school  gets  the  benefit, 

The  students  get  the  fame, 

The  printer  gets  the  money, 

But  the  staff,  they  get  the  blame. 

H.  F.  B. 


I  saw  a  thing  of  greenish  hue, 

And  thought  it  was  a  lawn  of  grass, 
But  when  to  it  I  nearer  drew, 

I  found  it  was  the  Freshman  class. 

J.  B. 


Teacher — “What  fruits  go  best  to¬ 
gether  ?” 

Pupil — “A  date  with  a  peach.” 

“They  say  that  history  repeats  itself.” 
“Not  in  our  school;  they  make  us  do 


Senior — “In  what  course  do  you  intend 
to  graduate?” 

Junior — “In  the  course  of  time.” 

Wise  Freshman — “Why  was  Eve 
made  ?” 

Wiser  Junior — “For  Adam’s  Express 
Company.” 
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KRAIZIE  DICKSIONAIREY 

By  HELEN  BAGLEY 

Assembly — Recuperation  of  the  night 
before.  A  good  place  to  sleep. 

Art — Something  which  is  what  it  isn’t. 

Athletes — A  most  dignified  group  of 
muscles  unable  to  do  otherwise  but 
raise  the  prestige  of  the  M.N.A.S. 

B — It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  ash- 
barrel. 

Barber — One  who  bobs  and  shingles 
hair  and  occasionally  shaves. 

Beach — A  most  interesting  place  where 
we  spend  a  great  deal  of  our  time 
in  the  summer ;  to  swim  ?  Oh,  good¬ 
ness,  no. 

Bill  of  fare — A  list  of  eatables  distin¬ 
guished  from  menu  by  figures  in  the 
right  hand  column. 

Cannibal — A  heathen  farmer  who  never 
works  but  lives  on  other  fellows. 

Evolution — A  clever  trick  performed  by 
Darwin,  who  made  a  monkey  out  of 
Adam. 

Engagement — In  war,  a  battle ;  in  love, 
the  calm  which  preceded  the  hostil¬ 
ities. 

English — A  most  enjoyable  subject  to 
the  class  of  Junior  T.T. 

Firmness — That  admirable  quality  in 
ourselves  which  is  detestable  stub¬ 
bornness  in  others. 

Fountain — A  place  where  we  go  to 
quench  our  thirst,  but  do  we? 

Hammock — From  the  Latin  hamus 
(Hook)  and  the  Greek  makar 
(Happy).  Happiness  on  hooks.  Also 
a  popular  contrivance  whereby  a  fav¬ 
orable  pastime  is  suspended  but  not 
interfered  writh. 

Heart — A  bloody  organ,  kept  in  a 
trunk  played  by  beats,  many  times 
broken  and  mended,  and  enjoyed  only 
after  it  is  lost  or  given  away. 

History — A  place  where  they  play  “lit¬ 
tle  games.” 

Incandescent  light — From  the  Latin  in- 
cendo  (to  burn)  and  the  English  cent, 
meaning  money.  An  invention  for  burn¬ 
ing  money. 

Joke — A  form  of  humor  enjoyed  by  some 
and  misunderstood  by  some  others.  In 
England  it  requires  a  diagram }  raised 
letter  and  an  interpreter. 

Jury — Twelve  persons  chosen  to  decide 
a  debate  between  two  attorneys. 


Kindergarten — From  the  German  Kinder 
(children)  and  the  Latin  garritus  (a 
babbling)  A  place  for  babbling  chil¬ 
dren. 

Library — Where  we  go  to  hear  the  latest 
scandal  (when  Mrs.  Whittet  is  out  to 
lunch) . 

Mechanical — As  necessary  to  our  scholas¬ 
tic  welfare  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  are 
to  our  social  welfare. 

Mosquito — A  small  insect  created  by  God 
to  make  us  think  more  of  flies. 

Office — A  most  delightful  place  in  which 
you  enjoy  a  chat  with  Mr.  Farnum,  but 
more  often  with  Mr.  Wilder. 

Fag  entry — A  class  in  which  they  amuse 
themselves  by  making  worms  with 
glasses  on  and  oysters  with  shoes  on. 

Q — Man  proposes  then  the  woman  im¬ 
poses. 

R — Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady — but 
a  full  purse  can  usually  pull  the  trick. 

Rain — Mask  remover. 

Rhetoric — Language  employed  when  in  a 
dress  suit. 

Rust — Physical  dullness. 

Rustic — Mental  dullness. 

Sausage — An  aftermath  of  dog  days. 

Syndicate — A  conspiracy  to  extend  the 
modest  business  established  by  Kaptain 
Kidd. 

Tips — Wages  we  usually  pay  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  hired  help. 

Usher — One  who  takes  a  leading  part  at 
the  theatre. 

Village — A  place  where  a  bachelor  with 
$1200  wonders  if  he  is  loved  for  him¬ 
self  alone. 

Year — A  time  of  325  days  since  the  oth¬ 
ers  are  lent. 

Zebra — The  crook  among  horses,  con¬ 
demned  to  wear  stripes  for  life. 


EXPERT  PERFORMANCES 

Throwing  a  fit. 

Catching  a  fever. 

Holding  one’s  breath. 

Wrestling  with  mechanical. 

Stopping  a  minute. 

Taking  a  chance. 

Running  your  eye  alqng  a-  line — (Per¬ 
spective). 

Taking  the  air. 

H.  F.  B. 
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CROSS  WORD  PUZZLE 

PAUL  VANCINI,  ’26 


Horizontal 


1  Famous  Italian  Actress 
5  Author  of  “Shakespearian  Tales’' 
8  American  painter 
1 1  Punctuation  mark 
13  Abbreviation  for  “American  Corps 

15  Male  child 

16  Form  of  “to  be” 

17  Worn  by  sculptors 

19  A  sailor 

20  Girl’s  name 


21 

Egyptian  key  of 

life 

22 

To  devour 

24 

A  drink 

25 

Abbreviation  for 

National  League 

26 

An  opening 

28 

Abbreviation  for 

Republican  party 

29 

Hue 

31 

Art  of  dissecting 

33 

Christmas 

34 

“The  female  of  the  specie” 

f 
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Vertical 

2  We 

3  A  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians 

4  God  of  love 

5  Boy’s  name 

6  President  of  our  Senior  Class 

7  Mountain  (abbreviation) 

9  To  shine  brightly 

10  A  sufferer 

12  Perchance 

14  A  Waterway 

16  Author  of  Plymouth  Pageant 

18  Came  together 

19  Powerful  explosive 

23  First  name  of  author  of  “Song  of 
the  Open  Road” 

26  Kicked  at  in  hockey;  defended  in 

football 

27  Small  body  of  water 

29  Central  New  England  (abbr.) 

30  Royal  Majesty’s  Attendants  (abbr.) 
32  Famous  American  division  of  dough¬ 
boys  (abbr.) 


THE  FALL  AND  RISE  OF  M.N.A.S. 

You  can’t  keep  a  rising  young  artist 
down.  That  was  proved  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  roller  skating  party  conducted 
by  the  Girls’  Athletic  Club.  The  scene 
was  laid  at  the  Arena,  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  place  for  rough  treatment. 

To  keep  our  feet  “in  plum”  with  our 
heads  seemed  to  be  a  difficult  stunt  for 
most  of  us.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
those  pedal  extremities  seemed  possessed 
with  an  insane  desire  to  float  in  the  air, 
but,  of  course,  Ike  Newton  and  his  law 
of  gravity  simply  wouldn’t  tolerate  it. 
Most  of  us  know  exactly  what  the  ceiling 
of  the  Arena  looks  like.  We  had  ideal 
positions  and  plenty  of  time  to  study 
that  part  of  the  building. 

It’s  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to 
come  speeding  down  the  length  of  the 
rink,  gaining  momentum  with  every 
stroke,  and  suddenly  one  or  two  “inno¬ 
cents  abroad”  timidly  stepping  out,  loom 
up  before  you.  You  can’t  turn  out  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  know  how  and  then — 
CRASH !  Aren’t  those  stars  interest¬ 
ing  and  those  lights  are  gorgeous !  But 
the  room  is  spinning  so  that  an  attendant 
has  to  help  you  to  a  seat  where  you 
rest  up  for  the  next  round. 

F.  H.  R. 


IMPRESSIONS 

By  CATHERINE  TRACY,  ’26 

( With  abject  apologies  to  Louise  Fazenda 
for  “ stealing  her  stuff'’) 

MR.  MAJOR 
Keats’  poems 

An  Eastern  potentate  in  his  harem 
Naughty  French  songs 
Windy  cliffs 

Donatello’s  “Laughing  Boy” 

A  caged  lion — 

MR.  WALLACE 
French  army  officers 
Polo  games 

Sea  breezes  over  Scotch  heather 
Boredom  of  street  car  conductors 
At  the  base  of  a  graceful  neck,  on  die 
edge  of  black  hair,  a  little  silver  spot 
Like  a  moonbeam’s  kiss 
REGINALD  KIBBE 
Fringed  gentians 

A  monk  walking  in  a  monastery  gar¬ 
den 

Montmartre  at  dawn 
Moonlight  on  blue  hydrangeas 
English  house  parties 
THELMA  SUNDLIE 
The  first  snowdrop 
A  baby  cherub  in  its  nightie 
Hans  Anderson’s  Little  Gerda 
Spun-sugar 

Forget-me-nots  hidden  in  grass  be¬ 
side  lost  brook 
MR.  GEORGE 
Michelangelo’s  faun 

A  bad  little  satyr  dreaming  under  a 
hedge,  kicking  his  shaggy  hoofs  in  the  air 
What  laughs  at  one  from  the  tangled 
gloom  of  autumn  woods  at  dusk 
Cathedral  rose  windows 
Warren  Davis’  pictures 
A  leprechaun  serving  mass 
MISS  HATHAWAY 
Angel’s  eyes 

Snowflakes  drifting  through  larch  trees 
Moonlight  marcelled  into  sculptured 
smoothness 

Titania  in  a  shower  of  apple  blossoms 
Pictures  by  Edmund  Dulac 
A  little  arrangement  of  dainty  blissful 
flowers  in  Carbone’s  window  on  a  spring 
morning 

A  necklace  of  blue  stars 
KENNETH  MORANG 
“Seventeen” 

Furnace  blasts 
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Pebbles  bouncing  from  a  curved  sur¬ 
face  , 

Squeals  from  a  dark  corner 
Aspirin  tablets  on  a  victrola 
ELEANOR  HOLLAND 
Russian  countesses 

White  columbine  dancing  in  a  breeze 
Shimmering  glint  of  white  pebbles 
under  running  water 
Small  kittens’  teeth 

Polished  pink  nails  drumming  on  ma¬ 
hogany 

Hans  Andersen’s  “Princess  who  slept 
on  a  pea’’ 

Gold  laid  in  twisted  coils 
HENRIETTA  WEBB 
Little  boys  going  fishing 
A  sporty  little  Stutz  roadster 
College  boys 

Bluebirds  on  a  snowy  day 
Skating  parties 
Autumn  bonfires 
Black  and  white  drawings 
Old  gold  jewelry 
MARGARET  HUGHES 
Maxfield  Parrish’s  “Circe” 

Coolness  of  marsh-marigolds  in  a  dark 
place 

A  wild  rose  framed  in  soft  dusky 
waves 

A  Spanish  lady  dancing  a  tango  on  a 
cafe  table  top 
Jet  ornaments 

The  laughing  gurgle  of  deep  water  at 
night 
Venice 

MATHILDE  SEGAL 
Freshness  of  pink  rose  buds 
Fluffy  goslings 
Dimly  lighted  dances 
Starry  evenings 
Old  carved  coral 

A  small  appealing  puppy  in  a  huge 
house 

RUTH  SMITH 
Duchesses  roped  in  pearls 
California  poppies 
Shropshire  Madonna 
Rain  slanting  against  a  French  window 
Dairy  maids  in  flowered  aprons 
JULIA  MIDDLETON 
Easter  bunnies 

Dazzle  of  sunshine  on  a  blue  sea 
Bonbons 

Pink  lace  pillows 
Peonies 
Crinoline  days 


ALICE  VIANELLO 
A  little  marquise 
Mignonette  after  a  shower 
Butterfly  wings 
Arthur  Speare’s  pictures 
Water-mixies  laughing  in  sea  foam 
FRED  ROBINSON 
Nemesis 

A  piano  player  in  a  dugout 
Greek  boys  at  play 
Smile  of  anemones  in  a  dim  forest 
Cigarette  advertisements 
MAC 

Placid  lakes 
Hunting  lodges 

Blue  flames  burning  in  a  fireplace 
Sheltering  pines  in  a  snow  storm 
Noon-day  quiet  in  a  church 
MISS  COFREN 
Paris  shop  windows 
Fifth  avenue  on  a  spring  morning 
Yellow-backed  novels 
Sara  Teasdale’s  poems 
Shiny-haired  little  debutantes 
Sparrows  in  the  snow 
Pearls  and  sables  and  chypre 


TWICE  55  COMMUNITY  SONGS 
A  la  Junior  Class 


Believe  Me,  If  All 
Young  Charms 
Gaily,  the  Troubadour 
Steal  Away 
Blow  the  Man  Down 
Good-Night,  Ladies 
Reuben  and  Rachel 


Those  Endearing 
Irene  Cullati 
Fred  O’Hara 
Charles  Austin 
Louis  Novak 
Fred  Russell 
Angelo  Valenti 
and  V - T - ? 

Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes 

Beatrice  Paipert 
Smiles  Henry  Klein 

When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie 
Marion  Clark  and  E - H - ? 


Our  Boys  V  ill  Shine  To-Night 

Fred  Robinson  and  the  Teddy  Bears 
For  He’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow, 

Ken  Morang 

A  Merry  Life  Rae  Esner 

Merrily,  Merrily  Teddy .  B  rot  man 

My  Sunshine  Alice  Vianello 

Early  to  Bed  Eleanor  Holland???? 

All  Thru  the  Night  ;  Leon  Kibbe 
Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton  Blanche  Hart 
Comin  I  hro’  the  Rye  Kenneth  Bates 
Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp, 

Teacher’s  Training 
March  On  The  Junior  Class 

J.  E.  K.,  ’26. 
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‘  ON  SUCH  A  NIGHT” 


It  is  the  famous  Russian  Art  Theatre 
of  New  York  city.  “A  first  night  crowd” 
jams  the  huge  auditorium  to  overflowing. 
From  the  “bald  headed  row”  to  “Uni¬ 
versity  heights”  every  seat  is  taken,  and 
a  steadily  growing  crowd  at  the  rear, 
seeking  standing  room,  assures  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this,  the  newest  of  Elmer  E. 
Hall’s  productions,  “So  this  is  Art.” 

One  box  alone  is  unoccupied,  save 
for  a  young  man  who  sits  alone  gazing 
meditatively  out  over  the  sea  of  faces 
and  riot  of  brilliantly  colored  evening 
gowns. 

He  is  roused  by  the  entrance  of  an 
usher. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  she  says.  “Would 
you  mind  sharing  your  box  with  another 
gentleman  and  lady?” 

The  young  man  seems  about  to  refuse, 
but  catching  sight  of  the  young  woman, 
who,  with  her  escort  is  about  to  enter 
the  box,  exclaims,  “Why,  Blanche !” 

She  appears  to  recognize  him  at  the 
same  instant. 

“Why,  Kenneth,  how  good  it  is  to  see 
you  again.  Such  a  surprise.  What  are 
you  doing  in  New  York?” 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  rising  of 


the  curtain,  which  discloses  Eleanor  Hol¬ 
land.  leading  prima  donna,  singing  softly 
to  Warren  Gould,  the  famous  baritone 
and  Stella  male  lead. 

“She’s  frightfully  clever.  I  hear  she 
designs  all  her  own  costumes,”  whispers 
Kenneth. 

“Yes,  and  Warren  is  still  a  bachelor,” 
murmurs  Blanche. 

No  less  interest  is  shown  when  the 
fashion  plate  for  1930  appears.  Every¬ 
one  proclaims  the  actress  as  marvelous, 
but  to  our  utter  amazement  she  proves  to 

be  none  other  than  Charles  Austin. 

*  *  *  * 

The  curtain  falls,  on  the  first  act,  amid 
deafening  applause. 

“Charles  certainly  is  a  second  Julian 
Eltinge.” 

“Isn't  he,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  fas¬ 
cinating  woman  to  be  Charles.” 

“We  have  quite  a  representation  from 
the  old  class.  Did  you  recognize  any 
of  the  chorus?” 

“Oh,  yes,  wasn’t  that  Catherine  Tracy 
at  the  head  of  the  chorus,  and  didn’t  I 
see  Margaret  Coombs,  Alice  Vianello, 
and  Beatrice  Paipert?” 

“I  thought  I  wasn’t  mistaken.  Do  you 
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recognize  Lydia  Mower  and  Edna  Apple- 

bee  down  there  in  the  third  row  left? 

Lydia  is  an  art  critic  and  I  believe  she 

is  covering  the  play  for  Edna’s  maga- 
• 

zinc. 

“We’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  Edna, 
Blanche.  It  certainly  is  the  best  art  mag¬ 
azine  out.” 

“Who’s  that  man  in  the  first  row  cen¬ 
ter,  his  face  looks  familiar?” 

“Why,  isn’t  that  Leon  Kibbee?  Yes, 
of  course  it  is.  He  seems  to  be  in  with 
that  party  of  gay  bachelors,  and  didn’t 
I  recognize  Fred  Russell’s  “Hdlo, 
folks”  when  the  chorus  entered?” 

An  usher  appears  with  a  note,  which 
Kenneth  opens.  He  seems  much  sur¬ 
prised,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  what 
he  reads  and  passes  it  to  Blanche  who 
reads  it  with  evident  pleasure  also.  She 
hesitates  a  moment,  then  passes  the  bit 
of  paper  to  her  escort.  The  three  con¬ 
sult,  and  then  send  a  brief  acceptance  to 
Leon,  who,  it  appears,  is  getting  up  a 
more  or  less  quiet  M.  C.  F.  A.  reunion 
after  the  theater. 

The  party  in  the  box  has  scant  time 
to  note  that  the  program  cover  is  by 
Jennie  Brotman,  and  the  stage  settings 
are  designed  by  Mathilde  Segel,  when 
the  curtain  again  rises,  discovering  Mar¬ 
garet  Hughes  in  an  exotic  Spanish  dance. 

As  a  special  exhibition  feature,  slow 
motion  pictures  are  shown,  with  Rae  Es- 
ner  and  Charles  MacDonald  in  their 
usual  energetic  actions. 

As  the  crowd  files  slowly  from  the 
great  auditorium,  Blanche  recognizes  a 
familiar  “Oh,  dear,  Oh,  dear,”  and  look¬ 
ing  down  discovers  Mary  Dolan  hunting 
under  the  seats  in  search  of  her  apart¬ 
ment  keys,  which  she  is  sure  she  “must 
have  dropped  somewhere  around  here.” 

Thelma  Sundlie  appears  from  nowhere, 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm.  She  has 
just  contracted  to  illustrate  a  book  of 
Norwegian  Fairy  Tales. 

The  janitor  appears  and  proceeds  to 
clean  the  stage.  Blanche  and  Kenneth 
stare  in  perplexed  amazement.  Can  it 

really  be, - ,  erstwhile  musician 

and  politician? 

“Ruined  in  oil,”  whispers  a  bystander, 
while  Henry  Klein  chirps  gleefully, 
“Well!  well!” 

The  small  party,  after  much  hunting, 
finally  discovers  a  taxi ;  and  outside  of 


skidding  into  Angelo  Valenti’s  car,  hav¬ 
ing  a  flat  tire,  and  running  out  of  gas, 
enjoys  quits  an  uneventful  ride. 

“I  guess  this  is  the  place,”  suggests 
Kenneth,  as  they  stop  in  front  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  granite  apartment  building. 

They  are  about  to  enter  the  brillliantly 
lighted  doorway  when  Leon  guides  them 
to  a  little  two  story  wooden  structure. 

“This  is  my  studio,”  he  says,  with  a 
note  of  pride  in  his  voice. 

The  party  seat  themselves  (more  or 
less)  comfortably  about  the  studio  and 
are  chatting  interestingly  about  “old 
times”  when  the  door  suddenly  bursts 
open,  and  Mary  Dolan  rushes  in  - 

“Guess  where  I  found  them,”  she 
gasps,  waving  the  missing  keys  tri¬ 
umphantly  aloft,  “in  my  coat  pocket !” 

The  party  is  enlarged  by  the  advent 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alley.  Sam  and  Edna 
have  recently  been  elected,  by  popular 
request,  the  official  chaperons  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

Everyone  starts  talking  at  once.  It 
develops  that  Fred  Robinson  is  Director 
of  Art  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Cecelia  Lacerenzo,  designs  magazine 
covers;  of  the  famous  “Teacher  Train¬ 
ing”  division  of  1926,  only  four  are 
teaching  : — Marion  Costello,  Livia  Tonon, 
Paul  Vancini  and  Kenneth  Bates ;  Ruth 
Smith  is  designing  the  costumes  for 
this  year’s  “Follies,”  assisted  by  Muriel 
Nolte  and  Velma  Woodman;  Doris  Post 
and  Helen  Davis  have  an  establishment 
on  5th  Avenue,  running  in  competition  to 
Enola  Fowler  and  Katherine  Knox ;  and 
Dorothy  White  and  Helen  Davidson  are 
running,  what  is  known  as,  the  M.  C. 
F.  A.  Shoppe.  It  is  located  on  Newbury 
Street.  You  can’t  miss  it,  for  it  is  the 
only  building  with  red  awnings.  Doro¬ 
thy  and  Helen  designed  it  themselves. 
V  illiam  Riseborough  drew  the  plans,  and 
under  George  Young’s  supervision  it  was 
built. 

The  door  is  opened  again,  and  Mr. 
Jamieson  looks  in,  and  says  with  a  smile, 
“I  thought  I’d  look  in  on  you  people,  just 
to  tell  you  Jennie  Kantor  is  speaking  at 
‘Ford  Hall’  next  Sunday  evening,  at 
eight  o’clock.  Be  sure  and  be  there  at 
seven,  if  you  want  seats,  for  her  subject 
(Modern  Art)  will  prove  to  be  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Jeanne  is  just  back  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  I  hear  she  has  acquired  her 
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long  sought  for  lingo.  Oh,  -  there 

will  be  no  assignment  for  next  time.’ 

He  retires  amid  a  burst  of  approval, 
which  gradually  subsides. 

“Does  anyone  ever  hear  from  Fred 
O’Hara?’  says  someone. 

“Oh,  sure!’  answers  another.  “He  is 
studying  in  Paris.  You  know  he  and 
Looky  won  scholarships  last  year.  I 
saw  Luke  just  before  I  sailed  this  last 
time  and  he  told  me  he  and  Fred  were 
exhibiting  in  the  Bozart,  by  special  dis¬ 
position  of  the  French  government.  I 
saw  Marion  Clark  over  there  also.  She 
was  alone,  but  said  five  or  six  of  the 
girls  from  our  class  were  traveling  with 
her.  I  believe  they  were  Elizabeth  Ash¬ 
ton,  Marian  Atkins,  Edith  Peterson,  Ar- 
line  Weafer,  and  Virginia  Dowling. 
They  are  having  a  fine  time  and  Marion 
said  they  were  surprised  the  other  day, 
to  see  a  statue  made  by  Catherine  Jack- 
son,  in  front  of  one  of  the  Capital  build¬ 
ings  of  France.  They  also  gave  de¬ 
serving  praise  to  Virginia  Truche  who 
is  famous  for  her  portrait  painting. 

“May  I  come  in,”  a  weak  voice  from 
outside  calls. 

The  door  opens  and  Helen  Marshall 
enters.  Everyone  Is  delighted  to  see  this 
noted  entertainer.  Her  ability  is 
well  known  and  broadcast.  She  told, 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  detail,  of 
Irene  Cullati’s  recent  wedding  to  some 
motion  picture  Lothario.  Helen  Boyle 
and  Helen  Bagley  were  the  bridesmaids. 
Anna  Bloomstrom,  Hilda  Boyd,  Helen 
Kelly,  and  Florence  Townsend,  some  of 
his  supporting  cast,  took  an  active  part. 
It  seems  they  deferred  teaching  plans 
because  of  the  attractive  salaries  offered 
by  the  cinema  industry.  Helen  told  of 
Julia  Middleton's  happily  married  life 
in  the  West.  Her  insatiable  appetite,  for 
seeing  current  production,  was  still  evi¬ 
dent. 

Interest  in  this  bit  of  gossip  is  on  the 
wane  when  Henrietta  Webb  makes  her 
appearance.  She  is  still  a  persistent 
(night)  worker,  and  doing  (everyone) 
well  in  a  costume  establishment.  She 
"ells  of  an  exhibit  she  has  recently  at¬ 
tended  where  Helen  Dickson’s  splendid 
still  life  paintings,  and  Matene  Rache- 
ote’s  landscapes  are  displayed. 

The  party  is  about  to  leave  when  Dor¬ 
othy  White  appears-. 


“Well,  I  thought  as  much.  Who  said 
you  people  could  have  a  party,  and  by  the 
way  who  - 

Continued  in  the  March  number  of 
Town  Gossip,  out  February  thirty-first 
at  all  news  stands. 

Blanche  E.  Hart, 
Kenneth  E.  Morang. 
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published.  Every  one  thought  Rogers 
gathered  the  material  and  he  left  town. 
Here’s  a  written  account  of  my  part 
in  the  whole  thing.  Admit  authorship  in 
this.  Hal  Rogers  hates  me — but  I’ll  have 
to  admit  he’s  game.  He  thought  Phyllis 
liked  me  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
really  did — or  does — and  he  kept  quiet. 
I  should  have  owned  up  then,  but  lacked 
the  nerve.  Then  she  chucked  me  until 
just  recently.” 

Rogers  had  been  electrified  to  life  by 
this  speech.  He  glared  at  Kempton  and 
started  from  his  chair.  The  woman  re¬ 
strained  him. 

“When  you  were  in  bad,  Hal,  you 
should  have  changed  your  name  like  she 
did.  In  the  big  city  it  was  Polly  Rogers. 
In  this  town  Phyllis  Morley,  feature 
writer  and,  er,  sweetheart  extraordinary 
to  you — ” 

Jane’s  heart  was  in  her  satin  pumps. 
Same  name  as  his — Polly  Rogers.  But 
one  interpretation  and  that  was  what  she 
should  have  known  all  along.  They  were 
man  and  wife  of  course.  The  explained 
norn  de  plume  had  deceived  Boston  as  to 
the'r  relationship. 

“You’ve  said  enough,  Bob.  You  can 
go  now — forever  !”  The  woman  was  say¬ 
ing.  Jane  saw  Kempton  shrug  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  leave.  Rogers  glanced  at  his 
reporter  and  with  mute  appeal  in  his 
eyes  he  extended  to  her  his  left  hand. 
Without  knowing  the  reason,  the  girl  al¬ 
lowed  herself  to  move  toward  him. 

The  other  woman  spoke  softly  one 
word,  “Brother !” 

Rogers’  eyes  were  shining  as  he  stood 
silently — a  hand  in  each — 
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At  the  Guild,  before  Christmas  was  a 
fine  water  color  exhibit,  painted  in  a  sane 
conventional  manner.  It  was  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  held  at  the  Art  Club  last 
month.  Four  artists  were  represented, 
— Sears  Gallagher,  Eleanor  W.  Motley, 
Sarah  C.  Sears,  and  Susan  N.  Bradley. 

Most  remarkable  are  Mr.  Gallagher’s. 
As  large  and  as  pretentious  in  design,  and 
subject  as  an  oil,  they  are  spontaneous 
and  wonderfully  well  drawn  for  a  sketch. 
Especially  beautiful  in  atmospheric  feel¬ 
ing  and  soft  color  is  Foggy  Day,  Mon- 
began,  Mt.  Monadnock  is  one  of  the  most 
admirably  handled.  The  Old  Spruce  is 
a  fine  presentation  of  nature  in  a 
windy  moody.  The  water  shows  famil¬ 
iarity  of  his  medium  for  the  depth  and 
movement  is  very  apparent.  Gallagher 
very  evidently  struggles  toward  the  ideal 
of  representing  nature  as  she  is. 

Susan  Bradley  draws  as  well  as  she 
paints,  and  is  a  master  of  perspective. 
Luxor  Temple  is  an  example  of  her  ex¬ 
cellent  draftmanship  and  luminous  color 
treatment.  Sun  Dial,  Dublin,  also  pos¬ 
sesses  these  merits  and  a  fine  value  sense. 
Of  her  Continental  scenes,  perhaps  the 
most  clever  is  Chinese  Wall.  Unusual 
in  composition  and  color,  it  is  yet  very 
pleasing. 

Very  lovely  were  Eleanor  Motley’s 
flower  groups.  Her  colors  are  glowing, 
pulsating,  her  suggestion  of  species  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  her  drawing  exemplary.  The 
Lotus  was  very  interesting  with  its  soft 
greens.  Asters  and  Dahlias  were  beau¬ 
tifully  done  too,  as  were,  in  fact,  all  of 
her  sketches. 

Quite  different  in  technique  and  inter¬ 
pretations  are  the  groups  of  flowers  by 
Sarah  C.  Sears.  She  tends  to  follow 
the  teacings  of  the  modern  school.  Her 
groups  are  well  arranged  and  good  in 
botanical  feeling.  She  is  represented  at 
the  Art  Museum. 

The  showing  now  at  the  Guild  is  a  col¬ 


lection  of  paintings  by  William  James, 
mostly  portraits  in  oils.  Many  of  these 
however  are  scarcely  more  than  lay-outs 
and  in  no  degree  finished.  His  two  lit¬ 
tle  boys,  Bill  and  John,  are  interesting 
beginnings,  but  only  hint  at  the  artist’s 
ability.  The  head  of  his  portrait  of  an 
elderly  woman  is  quite  carefully  studied, 
but  the  hands  and  points  of  little  interest 
are  but  crudely  suggestive.  Perhaps  his 
best  is  that  of  Mrs.  Stevans  Ives.  The 
eyes  of  this  study  are  remarkably  life¬ 
like  and  the  mouth  natural  and  well 
drawn.  Interesting  to  us  is  his  portrait 
of  John  Sharman.  The  resemblance  is 
not  particularly  striking  but  the  lighting 
and  modelling  is  excellent.  His  water 
colors  are  rather  clever.  Similar  to  wa¬ 
ter  color  in  effect  are  the  landscapes  in 
oils.  Lacking  in  virility  and  tonal  sharp¬ 
ness  there  is  yet  a  charm  about  them 
and  a  definite  quality  of  beauty. 

In  the  other  room  are  various  interest¬ 
ing  works.  John  Sharman  has  a  flower 
group,  glowing  with  colors  and  sun 
light.  Entirely  different  is  the  photo¬ 
graphic  still  life  of  Cosmos  by  H.  Dud¬ 
ley  Murphy.  The  white  against  the  red 
background  is  very  effective.  E.  L.  Ma¬ 
jor  has  a  lovely  landscape  reminiscent 
of  Corot  in  foliage  and  sunlight  treat¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Major’s  work  is  always  well- 
defined  and  brilliant  in  effect.  Next  to 
this  is  one  of  Kaulas  loveliest  canvases 
of  autumn.  The  sky  is  particularly  well 
done  with  his  soft,  piled-up  clouds.  Les¬ 
ter  Stevens  has  a  striking  water  scene, 
executed  in  his  usual  bold  style.  There 
is  a  wonderful  snow  scene  by  that  good 
painter,  Hibbard.  His  work  is  so  as¬ 
sured,  so  deft,  so  well  done ;  and  his 
covered  canvas  is  an  abstract  thing  of 
beauty  itself  as  well  as  a  mere  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  nature. 

At  the  Vose  Galleries  last  month  was 
one  of  the  most  forceful  exhibits  of  the 
season.  The  canvases  vibrate  with  viril- 
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ity,  power,  keen  perception  and  rare  un¬ 
derstanding.  Mr.  Lie  in  speaking  to  us, 
told  the  artist’s  mission  in  first  receiv¬ 
ing  an  emotion  or  reaction  and  then  giv¬ 
ing  it  out  to  the  layman  as  a  message  of 
beauty.  Mr.  Lie  certainly  realizes  this 
ideal  for  his  pictures  are  redolent  with 
sympathy  and  beauty.  Although  his 
works  are  essentially  strong  in  feeling, 
they  have  a  cultured  and  not  a  crude  un¬ 
tutored  strength.  His  technique,  his  com¬ 
positions,  his  color  notation  bear  the 
stamp  of  maturity.  There  is  an  apparent 
spontaneity  in  his  canvases  that  indicates 
an  abiding  joy  in  their  creation.  One  of 
the  best  and  notable  for  tonal  quality  is 
Scarface,  a  compelling  winter  scene  with 
translucent  purple  shadows.  Maidens  of 
the  Forest  is  also  an  excellent  winter 
scene.  In  My  Garden  is  a  gorgeous  riot 
of  color.  Other  noteworthy  canvases 
are  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  Siesta  and  the 
Passing  Fleet. 

There  is  now  at  the  Yose  Galleries  an 
unusual  and  important  showing  of  genu¬ 
ine  old  paintings  by  the  masters  of  the 
Dutch,  Fleming,  English  and  American 
Schools. 

One  of  the  most  notable  works  is  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine  and 
St.  Barbara.  There  is  also  another  in¬ 
teresting  canvas  of  religious  subject  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  English  and  American  Painters  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteen  century  are 
represented  by  admirable  canvases.  Sir 
William  Beechey’s  Duke  of  York  is  an 
example  of  fine  workmanship.  Sir  Josh¬ 
ua  Reynold’s  Countess  of  Rothes,  a 
lovely  profile,  is  a  masterpiece. 

Sarah  Gray  by  John  Wood  is  charm¬ 
ing  as  is  Peg  Woffington.  Gilbert 
Stuart’s  Gen.  Henry  Know  is  very  im¬ 
posing  and  executed  in  the  artist’s  best 
manner.  The  portraits  by  Thomas  S. 
Sully,  especially  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson, 
are  worth  studying. 

Among  the  many  other  good  things  are 
John  Vanderlyn’s  Mr.  Cole,  Sophie  El¬ 
liott  by  Samuel  Waldo,  Colonel  Alexan¬ 
der  Macomb  by  John  W.  Jarvis  and  a 
rich  outdoor  scene  by  Maes. 

At  Doll  and  Richards,  one  of  our  in¬ 
structors,  Frederick  Wallace,  is  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  group  of  portrait  studies  that  are 
exceedingly  smart  and  chic  in  effect.  His 
very  pretty  girls  are  done  exquisitely 


with  a  technique  at  all  times  finished  and 
elegant.  Channing  Cox  and  Royal  B. 
Farmun  are  unmistakable  studies  in  a 
very  accomplished  manner.  Draftman- 
ship,  choice  of  subject  and  treatment 
make  this  exhibit  a  very  charming  one. 

In  the  same  room  are  the  gem-like 
pastils  by  Kate  Leah  Cotharin.  Her 
subjects  are  lovely  in  themselves  and  re¬ 
produce  very  beautifully.  One  sketch  of 
seaside  rocks  in  the  sunshine  is  remark¬ 
able  for  light  and  texture  treatment. 

At  the  Boston  Art  Club  is  an  engross¬ 
ing  exhibit  by  Abraham  Manievich.  His 
works  vary  in  that  some  are  delicate  in 
color  and  lyrical  in  form,  while  others  are 
passionate,  vital  and  almost  epic  in  con¬ 
ception.  In  a  sensitive  manner,  he  has 
painted  some  very  charming  town  scenes 
in  Russia  as  Red  House,  Petrograd, 
Roofs.  Moscow  is  very  effective  too  in 
a  bolder  way  with  some  regard  for 
perspective.  No  doubt  he  has  aspired 
to  the  heights  of  symbolism  at  times. 
His  destruction  of  the  Ghetto  may  be 
said  to  depict  the  vicissitudes  of  a  whole 
race.  He  is,  too,  aiming  to  obtain  an 
emotional  unity,  a  record  of  his  own  re¬ 
action.  He  is,  above  all,  a  decorator,  one 
who  gives  beauty  of  design  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  streets  and  houses.  Manievich,  one 
of  the  finest  of  contemporary  Russian  ar¬ 
tists,  has  works  in  both  Continental  and 
American  Museums. 

This  showing  is  similar  to  one  held 
here  last  month  by  Boris  Amisfeld.  That 
by  Amisfeld  indicated  a  feeling  for  sensa¬ 
tion  rather  than  an  endeavor  for  life-like 
representation.  His  work  is  even  more 
revolutionary  than  that  of  Manievich 
with  color  and  execution  elemental,  strong 
and  compelling.  Ivanoff  is  not  a  drafts¬ 
man  certainly.  At  times  his  work  is 
chaotic,  seeming  to  be  dimly  remembered 
impressions,  while  at  designing  theatre 
drops,  he  is  at  his  best  as  an  unimagina¬ 
tive,  fantastic  decorator. 

At  the  Copley  Galleries  are  two  ex¬ 
hibits,  one  by  Vesper  L.  George  of  his 
Spanish  water  colors,  and  one  by  the 
young  John  Lavalle,  lately  a  student, 
and  now  a  co-worker  with  Philip  Hale. 

John  Lavalle  has  a  very  attractive 
showing  of  portraits,  most  of  which  are 
in  oils,  but  a  few  of  which  are  in  cray¬ 
on.  The  latter  are  exquisite  in  technique 
and  of  them  the  study  of  Elizabeth  from 
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Della  Robbias  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
is  especially  admirable. 

The  portraits  are  well  posed  and  pleas¬ 
ing  positions.  Such  studies  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Curtis  Guild,  Mrs.  Guy  H.  Lee,  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Richmond,  promise  much  of 
the  artist.  His  portrait  of  the  steward 
makes  one  think  of  Decamp’s  similar 
study.  In  this  study  and  likewise  in  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  are  many  varied  objects 
about.  These  show  Mr.  Lavalle’s  dex¬ 
terous  ability  but  hardly  improve  the 
composition.  Mr.  Lavalle  has  attracted 
attention  before  in  the  art  world,  but 
surely  this  exhibit  will  win  more  praise 
for  this  very  young  painter. 

Mr.  George’s  gorgeous  water  colors 
of  Spain,  are  in  the  other  room.  We 
have  had  a  previous  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  these  at  school,  but  do  see  them 
again  !  The  drawing  and  perspective  are 
exemplary,  and  the  color  sparkling.  His 
rich  warm  and  cool  shadows  suggest 
very  cleverly  a  southern  country.  Too, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  the  romance  of 
Spain  throughout  the  collection.  The 
pencil  sketchers  are  very  pleasing  also, — 
in  technique,  subject,  and  values.  To  es¬ 
tablish  the  note  of  the  exhibit,  the  place 
of  honor  is  held  by  his  Dream  Ship,  that 
lovely  fantasy  of  a  full  sailed  galley. 


!  !  A  MAN  !  ! 

Blanche  Hart — I’ve  a  friend  I’d  like 
you  girls  to  meet. 

Jean  Kanter — Oh  !  naughty,  naughty  ! 

Eleanor  Holland — Is  he  good  looking? 

Henrietta  Webb — Has  he  a  car? 

Catherine  Tracy — Is  he  a  good  dancer? 

Elizabeth  Ashton — Who  are  his  fam¬ 
ily  ? 

Alice  Vianello — Is  he  a  ni-i-ce  boy? 

Marion  Clark — A  man  with  a  back¬ 
bone  ? 

Julia  Middleton — Does  he  dress  cute? 

Marion  Atkins — My  goodness  !  Does 
he  really  chew  tobacco  ? 

Irene  Cullati — She’s  kidding  ya,  girls ! 

Ruth  Smith — I  hope  he’s  a  cave-man. 

Edna  Applebee — Well,  where  is  he? 

ANONYMOUS. 

( Taken  from  the  program  of  a  College 
Club  Scholarship  benefit  and  adapted.) 


OUR’S  IS  A  NICE  CLASS — OUR’S  IS 

We  have  a  few  clever  ones — and — we 
have  a  few  dumb  ones. 

We  have  a  few  tall  ones,  and — we  have 
a  few  short  ones — but ! 

OUR’S  IS  A  NICE  CLASS— OUR’S 
IS! 

We  have  a  few  pretty  ones,  and — we 
have  a  few  plain  ones. 

We  have  a  few  funny  ones,  and — we 
have  a  few  nutty  ones — but 

OUR’S  IS  A  NICE  CLASS— OUR’S 
IS! 

We  have  some  “I  love  me”  ones  and 
we  have  some  “Don’t  touch  me”  ones. 

We  have  some  snappy  ones,  and  we 
have  some  snappier  ones,  but — 

OUR’S  IS  A  NICE  CLASS— OUR’S 
IS! 

We  have  some  great  dancers — and — we 
have  some  great  gallopers. 

We  have  some  shapeless  ones,  and  we 
have  some  roily  polly  ones — but 

OUR’S  IS  A  NICE  CLASS— OUR’S 
IS! 

We  have  some  with  great  personality — 
and  we  have  some  with  wild  rascality. 

We  have  a  whole  lot  of  everything, 
we’ll  always  be  the  same  ’ole  gang, 
for 

OUR’S  IS  A  NICE  CLASS— OUR’S 
IS! 

I.  F.  C.,  ’26. 


TRAGEDY 

A  dear  little  flapper, 

Paint,  powder  and  smiles, 

Spent  all  her  time 

Keeping  up  with  the  styles. 

First  it  was  black  hair 

Of  which  she  was  fond, 

Then  it  was  henna, 

And  next  it  was  blonde. 

Oh,  she  grew  weary ! 

She  wept  and  she  sighed, 

Then  stole  to  her  room 

And  for  Fashion’s  sake — dyed  ! 

IRENE  E.  CULLATI,  ’26. 
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OUR  TEAM 


BASKETBALL  POSSIBILITIES 


Our  artist  basketballers  are  in  for  a 
busy  season  this  year.  Without  the  least 
doubt  they  will  meet  with  plenty  of  op¬ 
position  as  you  will  agree  upon  glancing 
through  the  schedule,  which  is  incom¬ 
plete,  as  yet.  Nevertheless,  we  can  all 
rest  assured  that  our  boys  will  do  their 
utmost  to  account  favorably  for  them¬ 
selves  and  Normal  Art.  However,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  many  handi¬ 
caps  which  must  be  withstood  too  much 
cannot  be  expected  from  our  athletes. 

There  seems  to  be  an  understanding 
amongst  the  masculine  members  of  our 
student  body  that  the  basketball  quintet  is 
already  picked  and  is  subject  to  no 
changes,  also  that  the  present  basketball 
squad  is  a  somewhat  private  undertak¬ 
ing.  These  two  ideas  are  somewhat  mis¬ 
construed.  Let  it  be  known  that  any 
person  of  good  basketball  ability  stands 
as  fair  and  even  a  chance  of  earning  a 
position  on  the  team  as  anyone  else.  It 
is  hoped  that  more  material  of  good  abil¬ 
ity  can  be  recruited  for  the  team,  for 


good  and  speedy  players  are  somewhat 
sadly  lacking  at  present.  Nothing  could 
please  Ray  Cote  more  than  seeing  a  few 
more  husky  players  report  for  the  squad. 

There  are  many  good  times  in  view 
for  the  team.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  trip  to  Providence  for  a 
game  with  the  Brown  Junior  Varsity, 
also  another  trip  to  Newport  where  our 
boys  will  play  the  Rogers  High  School 
five,  last  year’s  champions  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  are  other  lengthy  trips 
also  as  shown  in  the  following  schedule: 

Basketball  Schedule  for  1925 
Jan.  22  Brown  Jr.  Varsity  at  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Jan.  29  Salem  Normal  at  Boston. 

Feb.  7  Northeastern  at  Boston. 

Feb.  9  Lowell  Textile  at  Lowell. 

Feb.  10  Rogers  High  School  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  I. 

Feb.  17  Salem  Normal  at  Salem. 

,Feb.  21  Allen-Chalmers  at  West  New¬ 
ton. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING 

The  Girls’  Athletic  Club,  founded 
three  years  ago,  is  again  on  its  way  to 
a  successful  season  in  sports.  Already 
we  have  had  a  roller-skating  party  and 
have  begun  bowling. 

Thursday,  January  8,  a  group  of  us 
went  bowling  at  the  Huntington  Alleys. 
Marion  Laughlin  “took  the  cake”  for 
rolling  the  balls  in  the  gutter;  however, 
Elizabeth  Rogers  made  up  for  all  the 
balls  Marion  sent  askew.  We’ll  have  to 
watch  Betty  or  she’ll  establish  for  the 
Freshmen,  a  record  we  can  never  beat.  In 
a  few  weeks  we  will  organize  our  teams 
and  keen  competition  will  begin. 

Each  year,  Captain  Jack  Wallace  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  gives  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  swim  in  the  “Big  Three  Tank” 
in  Cambridge,  with  the  chance  to  learn 
the  best  methods  in  life  saving.  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  girls  unable  to  attend 
the  class  which  started  this  fall  we  will, 
in  a  week  or  two,  begin  a  class  at  an 
earlier  hour.  To  join,  one  need  not  be 
an  accomplished  swimmer.  Provided  one 
can  swim  100  yards,  one  is  eligible.  JOIN. 
We’re  sure  you’ll  like  it.  It’s  “oceans  of 
fun.”  Ask  “Rusty”  Miller.  As  if  she 
didn’t  have  enough  to  do  to  learn  the 
life  saving,  she  tried  to  outwit  Olive  Hol¬ 
land,  Boston’s  champion  swimmer  and 
diver  at  fancy  diving.  The  “baby  spank” 
is  Rusty’s  specialty.  S’alright,  Rusty. 
We  admire  your  courage ! 

No  matter  what  time  of  year  it  is, 
what  weather  we  have  or  how  busy  we 
are  with  our  school  work,  we  find  some 
sport  to  help  us  keep  fit  and  smiling. 
Come  if  you  are  a  girl  member  of  the 
Students’  Association.  Join  our  club,  and 
you,  too,  will  learn  the  joy  and  value 
of  exercise. 

LILLIAN  C.  BURGOYNE. 


Whatever  trouble  Adam  had, 

No  man  could  make  him  sore 
By  saying,  when  he  told  a  joke, 

“I’ve  heard  that  thing  before.” 

London  Op. 


HARD  EARNED  WAGES 

An  artist  who  was  employed  to  reno¬ 
vate  and  retouch  the  great  oil  paintings 
in  an  old  church  in  Belgium,  rendered  a 
bill  of  $67.36  for  his  services.  The 
church  wardens,  however,  required  an 


itemized  bill,  and  the  following  was  duly 
presented,  audited  and  paid : 

For  correcting  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  $  5.12 

For  renewing  heaven  and  adjust¬ 
ing  stars 

For  touching  up  Purgatory  and  re¬ 
storing  lost  souls  3.06 

For  brightening  up  the  flames  of 
Hell,  putting  a  new  tail  on  the 
Devil,  and  doing  odd  jobs  for  the 
damned  7.17 

For  putting  new  stone  in  David’s 

sling,  enlarging  head  of  Goliath  6.13 

For  mending  shirt  of  prodigal  son 

and  cleaning  his  ear  3.39 

For  embellishing  Pontius  Pilate 
and  putting  new  ribbon  in  his 
bonnet  3.02 

For  putting  new  comb  and  tail  on 

St.  Peter’s  rooster  2.20 

For  re-pluming  and  re-gilding  left 
wing  of  the  guardian  angel  5.18 

For  washing  the  servant  of  High 
Priest  and  putting  Carmine  on 
his  cheek  5.02 

Taking  spots  off  the  son  of 

Tobias  16.30 

Putting  earrings  in  Saralie’s  ears  5.26 
Decorating  Noah’s  ark  and  new 
head  on  Shem. 


Total  $67.36 

Anonymous. 


HE’S  ’N  ARTIST! 

Don’t  you  love  to  paint  out-of-doors ! 

“Gee  mister!  didja  do  that  jes  by  look¬ 
in’?” 

“An  aint  that  a  swell  frame,  Annie!” 

“Hey  mister !  you  didn’t  draw  all  the 
leaves  on  that  tree.” 

“Is  it  harder  to  make  the  outline  or 
to  fill  it  in?” 

“Can’t  draw  a  straight  line  myself  but 
my  young  cousin,  he  never  took  a 
lesson  in  his  life  an’  he  drew  a  pit- 
chur  of  his  grandfather  that  looked 
jes  like  him.” 

“Oh,  I’d  give  anything  if  I  could 
draw!”  F.  H.  R. 
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CLASS  OF  1925 

Thank  you,  seniors,  and  other  class- 
men  for  your  co-operation  and  help  that 
made  our  tea-dance  and  bazaar  such  a 
success.  Much  credit  is  due  the  commit¬ 
tees  who  put  them  across. 

Didn’t  wre  have  a  good  time  at  the 
spread?  Everything  from  grape  fruit 
to  nuts  and  raisins.  There  were  two 
things  that  kept  the  affair  from  being 
perfect.  The  realization  that  it  would 
probably  be  our  last  spread  together  in 
the  school  put  rather  a  serious  look  on 
everything.  The  other  reason  was  that 
we  were  disappointed  because  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  would  not  favor  us  with  an  after 
dinner  speech. 

The  Senior  dance  is  over.  Those  of 
us  who  were  there  had  the  best  of  times, 
but  of  course,  it  was  our  last  very  own 
dance,  so  why  shouldn’t  we  be  gay.  The 
decorations  of  royal  hue,  purple,  jade  and 
orange,  had  the  unmistakable  touch  which 
originated  in  the  “Haun”  studio.  The 
“Teddy  Bears”  kept  dancing  feet  busy 
most  of  the  time  and  the  dainty  favors, 
jazz  dolls  for  the  girls  and  flower  bou¬ 
tonnieres  for  the  boys  were  received 
with  much  delight,  during  a  novelty 
dance.  P’raps  the  spirit  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  had  reason  in  our  dance  being  the  first 
of  the  year — and  we  were  well  pleased 
with  the  crowd !  Among  the  faculty 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farnum, 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Wilder,  Air.  and  Mrs. 
Ray,  Airs.  Whittet,  Miss  Whittier  and 
Miss  Bartlett,  and  we  trust  that  they 
enjoyed  our  dance  even  as  you  and  I. 

Maybe  it  is  the  good  influence  of  his 
harem  or  just  a  New  Year’s  resolution, 
but  nevertheless,  we  have  found  Leon 
Fowler  working  on  school  work.  They 
say  though  that  women  are  wonders  at 
working  miracles. 

Alorris  Freedman  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  getting  a  position  when  he 
leaves  this  school.  His  latest  specialty  is 


hair  dressing.  Ask  any  one  in  the 
portrait  class  how  cleverly  he  arranges 
the  model’s  hair  about  her  face,  both 
on  the  model  stand  and  the  canvas. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that 
Phyllis  Brownell,  once  of  our  class,  is 
the  instructor  of  the  sealing  wax  class 
started  here  in  this  school  by  the  Denni¬ 
son  Paper  Company. 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

Our  class  has  gone  into  business  and 
Eleanor  Holland  is  the  business  man¬ 
ager.  She  has  started  a  business  in 
Year  Books,  and  is  confident  of  our  sup¬ 
port.  so  don’t  disappoint  her. 

The  social  activities  of  the  school  have 
been  much  limited  in  the  past  but  we 
have  been  granted  permission  by  Mr. 
Wilder  and  Mr.  Farnum  to  conduct  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  tea-dances.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted  these  delightful  afternoon 
affairs,  and  now  that  we  have  them,  let 
us  show  our  appreciation. 

In  addition,  Beatrice  Paipert  and 
Jenny  Brotman  are  selling  candy  to  help 
swell  the  Year  Book  fund.  If  they  are 
willing  to  give  their  time  to  help  the 
cause  why  don’t  you  reciprocate  by  buy¬ 
ing  good  candy  and  at  the  same  time,  help 
a  good  cause. 

To  the  Christmas  Spread  Committee, 
to  Dorothy  White,  Elmer  Hall.  Fred 
Russell,  and  Fred  O’Hara,  as  well  as 
the  many  others  who  helped  to  put  over 
the  best  spread  and  entertainment  in  our 
history,  the  class  extends  their  most 
grateful  thanks. 


Note :  What  do  you  think  of  our 
Jeanne?  Maybe  some  of  the  other  class¬ 
es  wish  they  owned  her?  You  can’t  have 
her,  she’s  a  JUNIOR  ! 


The  Junior  Artgum 
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THE  SOPHOMORES'  YULETIDE 
SPREAD 

I’m  sure  Montaigne  was  at  some 
Sophomore  spread  when  he  uttered  those 
familiar  words,  “My  appetite  comes  to 
me  while  eating.’’  At  least,  all  the  food 
disappeared  with  every  one  appearing 
greatly  contented  with  himself — and  that’s 
quite  a  task  with  Mr.  Ray  in  the  same 
room.  Oh,  we  like  Mr.  Ray,  all  right, 
lie’s  just  as  ready  for  the  fun  and  mistle¬ 
toe  as  the  rest  of  us — but  his  shadows 
do  make  us  shiver.  In  the  merriment, 
however,  we  forgot  that  such  things  ever 
existed,  especially  when  Miss  Hathaway 
proceeded  to  carry  out  Mr.  Ray’s  pre¬ 
scription  for  evading  a  speech.  Mr. 
Jamison  was  unable  to  attend,  but  his 
wife  was  charming.  Likewise,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cowell,  and  Mrs.  Ray  greatly  hon¬ 
ored  us  by  their  presence,  and  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  our  good  time.  Lastly,  Mr. 
Farnum  and  his  wife  dropped  in  and 
gracefully  out  again,  leaving  gales  of 
laughter  in  their  wake.  We  know  our 
guests,  in  fact,  every  one  was  highly 
entertained  with  the  sophomore  pro¬ 
gramme.  I  heard  Mr.  Wilder  say 
something  about  the  “cleverness  and  orig¬ 
inality  of  the  Sophomores.”  Great  credit 
is  due  to  Gerre  Browne  and  his  aide-de¬ 
camps — Alice  Mansfield,  Bob  Haun,  Kay 
Lincoln,  Roy  Staples,  Betty  Lord,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Holmes,  Errol  Goff,  Earl  Basset 
and  Scranton  Redfield,  for  they  surely 
sent  the  “show  over  with  a  bang !” 

But  for  the  big  fireworks  wait  until  the 
Sophomore  Dance.  I’ve  heard  from  head¬ 
quarters  that  it’s  going  to  be  pretty  spe¬ 
cial,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
The  end  of  February  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  the  spectacular  and  original 
programme  that  the  dance  committee  has 
under  way. 


FRESHMAN  SPREAD 

The  Freshman  Christmas  Spread  was 
a  great  success  from  every  point  of 
view.  In  the  first  place  the  lunch  was  de¬ 
licious,  thanks  to  the  clever  preparations 
of  Ellen  Lake  and  her  assistants.  And  it 
was  as  attractively  and  appetizingly 
served  that  everyone  couldn’t  help  having 
a  fine  appetite.  Then  the  decorations 
certainly  gave  the  lunch  room  a  most  fes¬ 
tive  air.  Celestia  Whitney,  Louis  South¬ 
er,  and  others,  are  responsible  for  the 


harmonious  arrangement  of  the  pine 
boughs,  red  and  green  crepe-paper  trim¬ 
mings,  and  the  beautiful  Christmas  can¬ 
dles.  All  the  tables  were  placed  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  luncheon  so  that  the 
compartment  gave  a  splendid  feeling  of 
hominess  and  true  hospitality. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  presentation  of  a  small  gift 
to  each  one  in  the  gathering,  including 
of  course  our  guests,  who  were,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Farnum,  Mr.  Wilder,  Miss 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Cain  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ray.  Albert  Publicover,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  class,  was  toastmaster,  and 
after  a  few  appropriate  introductory  re¬ 
marks  called  upon  each  of  the  faculty  to 
speak  a  word  or  two.  The  impromptu 
speeches  were  heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 

In  the  hall  Constance  Lamont  took 
charge  of  the  Freshman  entertainment 
in  which  Helen  Wickham  and  Ge¬ 
neva  Annes  sang  as  “Musical  Sil¬ 
houettes.”  Henry  Linehan  and  Elmer 
Green  helped  to  complete  the  picture. 


Someone:  “Yes,  Irene,  with  the  New 
Thought  one  can  accomplish  anything. 
For  instance  I  don’t  have  to  rouge !  I 
simply  think  a  flow  of  color  into  my 
;cheeks.” 
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Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Skipped  \ 
Parcel  Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  | 
higjrly  concentrated  colors  covering, 
every  requirement.  Used  generally  | 
by  artists  and  commercial  bouses,  j 
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Compliments  of 
RICHARD  ELLINGER 
and 

GEORGE  YOUNG 


For  Classroom  or  Studio  every 

Essential  for  the  Artist- 


and  only  the  best 


One  important  requirement  for  a 
successful  drawing,  is  tke  RIGHT 
Material  upon  which  to  work — 
material  whick  is  responsive,  suit¬ 
able  and  reliable. 


Our  line  of  Artist’s  Supplies  is  so 
complete  and  varied  tkat  you  can 
find  in  it  material  suited  for  every 
particular  need. 


Special  Prices  to  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  Students 
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“Just  a  few  blocks  away” 

B.  L.  MAKEPEACE,  Inc. 
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394  BOYLSTON  ST.  387  WASHINGTON  ST. 
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Individual  Effects 
in  Photography 
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H.  W.  Peters  Co. 

5178  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


See  Our  Agent 
SEYMOUR  R.  GOFF 

for  Samples 

Watch  the  Bulletin  Board ! 
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FROST  &  ADAMS  GO. 


ESTABLISHED  1843 


For  7  ears  IV e  Have  Supplied  New  England' s 

'  •  'I;--  > 

Eeading  Artists 
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IV e  Offer  a  Complete  Fine  off  Imported  and  Domestic 
Material  for  the  Artist  and  Student 

NOTE  —  You  will  find  Mr.  Bemis  at  our  Boglston  Street  Store  always  rendjj 
to  help  you,  bring  your  troubles  to  him. 

27  ARCH  STREET 
591  BOYLSTON  STREET 

(COPELY  SQUARE) 
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Reg  U  S.  Pat  Off  j 

THE  BAY  STATER 


ARTISTS’  AND  DRAWING  MATERIAL 

Oils,  Varni»he«,  Drawing  and  Water  Color  Paper 
Show  Colors,  Water  Colors,  Tube  Colors 

NEW  ENGLAND  MADE 
Special  Prices  to  Mass.  Normal  Art  Students 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  INC. 

222  Clarendon  Street  1316  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 

84  Washington  Street  141  Federal  Street 

1  Weber  Artists’  Materials 

Weber  Artists’  Colors 

Oil  —  Water —  Tempera —  Pastel 
The  Colors  the  Old  Masters  Would  Have  Used 

Also :  Color  Outfits,  Studio  Easels,  Sketchincj  Easels, 
Canvas  and  Canvas  Boards,  Brushes,  Palettes, 

And  all  other  art  supplies 

Highest  Quality 

Manufactured  by 

F.  WEBER  COMPANY  -  -  PHILADELPHIA 


Distributors  for  New  England 

B.  L.  MAKEPEACE  CO.,  Inc. 

387  WASHINGTON  STREET  394  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


